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down to one of Wilde's clubs, the Albemarle, and handed a
card to the porter marked with the words, in a large scrawl,
cc Oscar Wilde, posing as Sodomite." There was cunning
and finesse in these words. Even now he made no direct
charge of any offence ; but the whole world, whether sym-
pathetically or not, considered Wilde the most shameless
poseur, and this phrase both left a way of escape from a con-
viction, and also added strength to his case : the addition of
this word served both as a shield and a spear. The discreet
porter put the card in an envelope, and handed it, on the
s8th February, 1895, to Wilcle when he came in. No one else
need ever have seen it.
As George Lewis said, when Wilde consulted him im-
mediately after the trial, his proper course would have
been to tear up the card with contempt. He could safely
ignore the crude attacks of Qucensbcrry, and no one would
have blamed him. He was not in public life, and he had only
to suspend his friendship with Alfred Douglas to be rid of
Lord Quccnsbcrry. If everybody who received abusive
postcards brought prosecutions for criminal libel, blameless
reputations would be far more rare. Whatever Scotland Yard
found out about him, the authorities would probably have
given him the option of leaving the country, as they have
in numerous other cases, no less heinous than that of Oscar
Wilde. But pride and arrogance were drawing him on to
destruction, and the pitiless chain of events which led to his
disgrace and conviction, to the decay of his talent and
miserable death, was set in motion by his own mad action.
Alfred Douglas and Wilde were both indignant that
Qjieensberry, bad father and worse husband, should per-
secute them both in the r61e of a grieved and dutiful parent.
The cautious words of the libel gave him further assurance.
If it came to the point, which was the worst " poser " of the
two ? A British jury should judge between them. There was
logic and even justice in this point of view, and Wilde, like
many a litigant before him, thought that he would find a
Court of Law as easy to convince as his chosen friends and
associates. His conversation had often won over to his side
the most bitter enemies and critics. Besides, Wilde was